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ORIGINALS AND ANALOGUES OF THE 
Exeter Booh Biddies. 

The Biddies of the Exeter Book (E.B.B.) are, in 
the main, literary enigmas (KunstralseV). With a 
few exceptions, they display the hand of the artist. 
Not here, as in distinctly popular products, are 
we met by a scanty framework, a hurried state- 
ment of the subject, naive description, a sudden 
check in our progress to the goal of the solution, 
and finally a word of summary. All these divisions 
may and do appear, but each or every one of them 
is patiently elaborated with a conscious delight in 
workmanship and rhythm, with a regard for detail 
that overlooks no aspect of the theme, however 
trivial, — in a word, with a poetic subordination of 
the end in view to the finish of the several parts. 
In such compositions as the poems of the Storm 
(n, in, rv), Badger (xvi), Sword (xxi), Book 
(xxvn), Lance (lxxiii), Water (lxxxiv) and 
the Horn cycle (xv, lxxxviii, xciii) the reader 
soon becomes aware that the riddle is the least 
part of itself, that concealment of solution has 
been forgotten in the joy of creation. Even in 
the shorter problems, the riddle-maker, draw 
though he may from the stores of the folk, shapes 
anew with loving art the story of the ingratitude 
of the Cuckoo (x), the fate of the Ox (xm), the 
labors of the Plough (xxn) and the Bake (xxxv), 
the journeys of the Ship (xxxni) ; or else, by the 
aid of runes, converts into logogriphs or word- 
riddles of the study such commonplaces of folk- 
poetry as the themes of the Cock (xliv) and Man 
on Horseback with Hawk (xx, lxv). Yet a 
small number of the riddles, in tense, terse, pointed 
style and absence of epic breadth, in freedom from 
all that is clerkly or bookish, in their almost 
prosaic adaptation to the primitive understanding, 
bear so clearly the stamp of popular production 
that we can hardly deny them a place in the rank 
of Volhsratsel (Lin, LTffl, lxvi, lxx). Notably 
in those puzzles whose smut and smiles point 
directly to a humble origin (xxvi, xlv, xlvi, lv, 



Lxni) do we miss the presence of the craftsman : 
at times, indeed, we seem to detect even here, amid 
the coarseness of the cottage, the leer of a prurient 
reworker. 

Of the authorship of these problems I shall say 
but a word now. With Bradley's article upon 
the so-called First Biddle (Academy, xxxni, 1888, 
197 f.) died the time-honored belief in Cynewulfs 
connection with that lyric ; * but the oft-expressed 
opinion — resulting inevitably from the first miscon- 
ception — that Cynewulf was the author of all the 
riddles in the Exeter Booh was more tenacious of 
life, receiving doubtful support from Herzfeld, 2 
surviving, though hard wounded, Sievers' essay 
(Anglia, xin, 1891, 19-21) — which assigned the 
Biddies on linguistic grounds to the time before 
Cynewulf — and done to death at last by Madert's 
monograph. 3 Madert clings, however, to the theory 
of one author of the Biddies — a view opposed by 
Herzfeld in a review of the thesis.* Whether 

1 Compare also Gollancz, Academy, xliv, 1896, 572; 
Lawrence, Publications of Modern Language Association, 
N. S. x, 1902, 247-261 ; Schofield, Id., 262-295. 

'Die Rated des Exeterbuches und ihr Verfasser. Acta 
Oermanica, Bd. I, 1890, Heft I. 

8 Die Sprache der altenglischen Batsel des Exeterbuches und 
die Cynemdjjrage. Marburg, 1900. For the literature of 
the subject, see Madert, 5 f. and Cook, The Christ of Oyne- 
wulf, 1900, Lii-iiix. 

*Hemgs Archiv, cvi (N. S. vi), 1901, p. 390. Herzfeld 
has journeyed far from his old position (supra) when he 
says: "Ich gehe sogar noch weiter als Madert und glaube 
auch nicht dass die Batsel das Werk eines Dichters sind. 
Hierbei stimme ich Bulbring zu, der in der Becension 
meiner Schrift (LMbl. 1891, Sp. 156) mit Eecht bemerkt: 
Ohne vollkommenen Gegenbeweis solle man lieber an- 
nehmen dass die Angelsachsen wie mehr als einen latein- 
ischen Batseldichter, so auch mehrere altenglische gehabt 
haben. Wie man bei einer Sammlung von Volksliedern 
schwerlich an einen einzigen Verfasser denken wird, so 
darf man es meines erachtens ebensowenig bei diesen 
Batseln, die mit geringen Ausnahmen doch auch ein 
Produkt der Volkspoesie sind." Herzfeld may be justified 
in his conclusions against one-man-authorship: in his 
premises, however, he has not only confused hopelessly 
the two classes of riddle-literature, but has failed to 
understand the true character of the enigmas of E.B. 
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E.B.R. emanated from one enigmatograph or from 
such a school of riddlers as flourished in Germany- 
three centuries since (see Reusner) — I reserve 
discussion of the question — this much is certain : — 
that these enigmas not only owe a debt to the 
Latin Kunstr'dUel, but that, like many other 
" literary problems," they are often deeply rooted 
in popular tradition. To these various borrowed 
elements in the Anglo-Saxon collection, — whether 
derived from scholars or the people, — let us now 
turn. 

I have noted in my introductory article that 
Prehn 6 has most unfairly exaggerated the in- 
debtedness of E.B.R. to the Latin problems so 
well known in the eighth century. 6 To Symphosius 
and Aldhelm, it is true, our enigmas owe a small 
debt, which now for the first time must be properly 
estimated. At least thirty-nine riddles are totally 
unconnected with the Latin in theme and treat- 
ment.' 1 Add to this list eight fragments that 
furnish no clue to their origin, 8 and the six riddles 
that treat — if Dietrich's solutions be accepted — 
the same subjects as the Latin in quite independent 
fashion, 9 and the number of queries unrelated to 
the famous Latin problems amount to more than 
one half of the whole. Eighteen others of the 
Anglo-Saxon bear to Symphosius and Aldhelm 
only a very slight resemblance — perhaps in a 
single phrase or line — so slight indeed, that the 
likeness may often be accidental or else produced 
by identity of topic. 10 But in some sixteen problems 

6 Komposition und Quellen der Batsel des Exeterbuches. 
Paderborn, 1883. 

"Zupitza, Deutsche Littetg., 1884, p. 872, long since took 
iasue with Prehn's conclusions of wholesale borrowing 
from learned sources, and affirmed his belief in the popu- 
lar origin of many E.B. puzzles. 

T E.B.B., viir, xrv, xv, xvr, xviii, xix, xx, xxn, 

XXIII, XXV, XXVI, XXX, XXXH, XL, XIJI, XLIII, XLTV, 

xlv, xlvi, xxvn, II, in, lhi, iv, ivr, lxii, ixrn, 

LXV, LXVin, LXIX, LXX, LXXIV, 1XXVII, LXXX, 1XXXI, 

iixxxvm, xc (Latin) xcni, xov. 

*E.B.B., LXXV, 1XXVI, LXXVIII, LXXIX, LXXXII, 

iixxxix, xcn, xcrv. 

• E.B.B., v (8. 106), vn (A. vm, 3), xxiv (S. 64), xxxin 
(8. 13), xxxrv (8. 10), ixxi (A rv, 8). 

10 E.B.B., n, in and iv (A. x, 2) ; VI ( A. hi, 13), IX (A. 
n, 5), xi (A. iv, 11), xn (A. xn), xxi (A. iv, 10), 
xxviii (A. ii, 3 ; vi, 9), xxix (A. vn, 2), xxxv (S. 60), 
uv (A. v, 8), ivn (A. rv, 3), ivm (A. vi, 1), ixxn (S. 
76), ixxm (A. v, 8 ; vi, 8), Lxxxm (8. 89), xoi (8. 4). 



the use and development of one or more motives 
so closely suggest both the matter and manner of 
the Latin enigmas that we can hardly entertain a 
doubt of the service done to E.B.R. by the 
earlier and more bookish puzzles. 11 Yet only seven 
riddles — seven of ninety-four — are based so directly 
upon the Latin that we may fairly regard them 
as translations or reproductions. These are the 
enigmas of the Mail-shirt (Leyden Riddle and 
E.B.R., xxxvi ; A. vi, 3), the two of Creation 
(E.B.R., xli and Lxvn ; A., Be Oreatura), Book- 
moth (E.B.R., XLvm; S. 16), Reed (E.B.B,., 
lxi; S. 2), Flood and Pish (E.B.R., lxxxv; S. 
11), and One-eyed Onion-seller (E.B.R., lxxxvi ; 
S. 92). Only in the first three is the English 
rendering literal, and two of these constitute a 
poetic homily rather than an enigma. E.B.R., 
xxxvi, in its two forms, stands out as the solitary 
instance in our collection of a very close transla- 
tion of a Latin puzzle. 

Quite as unfortunate in results as Prehn's too 
fruitful source-hunt has been the attempt among 
more recent and better scholars to minimize this 
comparatively slight but certainly very real relation 
between the Anglo-Saxon and Latin enigmas (see 
Herzfeld, supra). Blackburn's pretty and ingeni- 
ous theory (Journal of Germanic Philology, in, 
If.) that our riddle of the Reed (E.B.R., lxi) 
should not be regarded as an enigma, but should 
be united with the poem that follows in the ms;, 
fol. 123 a., " The Husband's Message," into a lyric, 
" A Love-letter," M can rest only upon a studious 
ignoring of the correspondence between all the 
motives in the little Anglo-Saxon poem and those 
in the Arundo problem of Symphosius (2) — a 
correspondence indicated through parallel columns 
by Dietrich (Saupts Zs., xr, 452). Then, too, this 
theory calmly overlooks the striking circumstance — 
riddles are, indeed, dangerous ground for those who 

u E.B.B.,x(S. 100), xui (S.56; A.ni, 11; v,8),xvn 
(8. 61), xxvn (A. v, 3, 9), xxxi (8. 9; A. i, 3), xxxvn 
(A. vi, 10), xxxvm and ixxxvn (8. 72), xxxix (A. m, 
11), xltx and ix (A. vi, 4), i (A. n, 14), irx (8. 70, 71), 
Lxrv (A. vi, 9), lxvi (S. 44), lxxxiv (A. m, 1 ; rv, 14). 
There is, of course, a possibility even here that the Latin 
and Anglo-Saxon enigmas draw their parallel passages 
from a common source — perhaps popular tradition. 

12 Morley, with the same disregard of origins, long since 
suggested (English Writers, ir, 38) as an answer to E.B.B., 
ixi: "A letter-beam cut from the stump of an old jetty." 
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have never investigated their history — that this 
Latin Arundo enigma has been expanded into 
Kunstraisel in several languages. One of Reusner's 
troop of sixteenth-century pedants, Antonius 
Thylesius Consentinus (E. i, 311), develops this 
pleasing puzzle into a long-winded problem, 
" Fluminis undisonas ripas praetexit arundo," etc. 
It appears a hundred years later in an elaborately 
descriptive sixteen-line French version (Menestrier, 
La Philosophie des Images Enigmatiques, Lyon, 
1694, p. 241) :— 

" Je suis de divers lieux, je nais dans les forets, 

Tantdt pr& des rnisseaux, tantot prSs des marais," etc., etc. 

An incorrect Latin text of the riddle is crudely 
rendered into fifteenth-century German in the 
Volksbuoh version of the Apollonius of Tyre 
story. 18 With all these the Anglo-Saxon furnishes 
an instructive comparison. I shall have occasion 
to return to Blackburn's theory. 

Though the claims of Symphosius and Aldhelm, 
as creditors of E.B.R., must be duly acknowledged, 
a protest should be registered against those of 
Aldhelm's contemporaries and countrymen, Tat- 
wine and Eusebius." The evidence that these 
enigmatographs influenced the Anglo-Saxon riddles 
in either matter or form is too slight to convince 
anyone but him handicapped by a set thesis based 
on antecedent probability. In some ten cases I 
notice a resemblance between E.B.R. and the 
Latin enigmas ; u but this likeness is very slight, 
being limited in every case to a single phrase or 
line, and seems to be entailed rather by the nature 
of the subject than by actual transmission. It is 
moreover noteworthy that in all these instances, 
except the Horn Cycle and the Body and Soul 
enigma (xliv), both E.B.R. and the Latin writers 
are working under the influence of the motives of 
Symphosius and Aldhelm (supra). 1 ' But in one 

13 Sehroter, Mitlh. der deutschen Oesellseh. mr Erforschung 
vaterl. Sprache, u. g. w., Bd. v, 1872, Heft n, p. 66 : compare 
also Weismann, Alexander, Frankfort, 1850, I, 80. 

14 Ebert, Berichte fiber die Verh. der k. taehs. Gesdhch. der 
Wins, m Leipzig. Phil-Hwl. CI, xxix, 1877, 20-56. 

15 jKJS.iJ.,xv,iiXXXviii andxciu, Horn Cycle (E.30); 
" Water" riddles, n, xxxi and isxxrv (E. 21, 15, 23) ; 
xxi (T. 30, E. 36) ; xxrv. (T. 32), xxvrr (T. 5, 6; E. 31, 
35); xxrv(E.25). 

u Holthaus {Anglia, vn, Am., 125) makes an eminently 
sane remark: — "Besouders in den Fallen wo Frehn 



riddle, at least, — that of the Young Bull — the 
resemblance to the Latin of Eusebius is indeed 
very close and striking. E.B.R., xxxix closes : — 

" Mon mahelade, se he me gesaegde, 
seo wiht gif hio gedygeft, duna briceft ; 
gif he tobirsteft, bindett cwice." 

Eusebius (37) following Aldhelm (m, 11) writes : — 

" Si vixero, rumpere colles 
Incipiam, vivos moriens aut alligo multos." 

So Ebert, 50, and Prehn, 213, insist with every show 
of reason that the speaker (" mon majttlade ") is 
Eusebius. Unfortunately for this conclusion, other 
Latin riddles of the Old English period furnish 
quite as close a parallel to E.B.R., xxxix. Bede, 
" Flores," No. 12 (M. P. L. 94, 539 f ; Kemble, 8. 
and 8., 326) gives the following: — "Vidi filium 
inter quattuor fontes nutritum : si vivus fuit, dis- 
rupit montes: si mortuus fuit, alligavit vivos." 
And I find the same motive later in Brit. Mus. ms. 
Burney 59 (eleventh cent.), fol. 11 b. : — 

"Dum juvenis fui, quattuor fontes siccavi; 
Cum autem senui, montes et valles versavi ; 
Post mortem meam, vivos homines ligavi." 

In the light of the wide vogue of the riddle," the 
chief claim of Eusebius as a source fails. 

To another writer, far more famous than these 
enigmatographs, E.B.R. may perhaps confess a 
small obligation. Pliny's Natural History was a 
cherished Book in the English libraries of this 
period, as Alcuin's oft-quoted verse-catalogue shows. 
The Anglo-Saxon Bird riddles (E.B.R., rx, x, 
xxv) furnish interesting parallels to Book x of 
the Roman's work, but, as in the Swan riddle 
(vm), it is entirely possible that the folk-lore of 

Ahnlichkeiten der englischen Batsel mit zwei oder drei 
lateinischen Dichtern nachweist, waren wir geneigt nicht 
an unmittelbare Entlehnung zu denken sondern zu glauben 
dass sowol die Gegenstande, wie auch die Art der Be- 
trachtung Gemeingut des Volkes geworden war und somit 
der Dichter nur bekanntes aufgenommen hatte, aber es 
doch eigenartig wiedergab." The history of E.B.B., 
xxxix, Young Bull, and of several other Anglo-Saxon 
riddles confirms this view. 

"The Ox riddle, with motives very similar to the 
Anglo-Saxon version, appears in many modern collec- 
tions: — Simrock, 3 p. 33; Eckart (Low German), Nos. 585, 
586; Benk (Tyrol), Zs. d. V. f. Vk, v, 116, No. 68; 
Wossidlo (Mecklenburg), No. 78; Schleicher (Lithuania), 
205,207. 
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the time is really the creditor of our enigmas. 18 
In one instance, however, there is some slight 
evidence of a direct literary connection. E.B.R., 
H, follows, not verbally, but motive for motive, 
Pliny's account of "Water" (Nat. Hist, Bk. 
xxxi, c. 1) : — " Terras devorant aquae ; flammas 
necant; scandunt in sublime et caelum quoque 
sibi vindicant: ac nubium obtentu vitalem spiritum 
strangulant, qua causa fulmina elidunt, ipso secum 
discordante mundo. Quid esse mirabilius potest 
aquis in caelo stantibus? At illae ceu parum sit 
in tantum pervenire altitudinem rapiunt eo secum 
piscium examina : saepe etiam lapides subvehunt, 
portantes aliena pondera." The "calculus of 
probabilities" invites a doubt whether this re- 
semblance be a mere matter of coincidence. It is, 
moreover, singularly significant that this very 
passage from Pliny is cited as an enigma by 
one of Reusner's authors (" Natale de Comitibus 
Veneto," R. I, 77): that the Anglo-Saxon poet 
should have recognized, many centuries before, its 
value as riddle-stuff, is in no way unlikely. 19 

If E.B.R. must admit a debt to natural history, 
popular and scientific, to the folk-lore and myth- 
ology of their credulous century they owe surely 
as much. Riddle lxxiv has troubled students 
sorely. Though Dietrich admits in honest scholarly 
fashion (H. Z., xn, 248) that his solution, Cuttle- 
fish, was wide of the mark, the changes have been 
rung upon this answer somewhat helplessly by 
Prehn and Walz {Harvard Studies, v, 266). 
Trautmann (Anglia, Beibl. v, 48) futilely suggests, 
" Water." I find a clue in two Latin riddles in 
Reusner's collection ; the first is by Scaliger (R. i, 
177):— 

" Me fugere pice et velo victricia signa, 
Qua sum, qua non sum foemina, piscis, avis." 

"Compare E.B.B., ix, with Alcuin's pretty lyric in 
praise of the Nightingale (M. P. £., 101, 803.) 

n E.B.B., xxxi, Rainwater, also points to the Natural 
History chapter. That it is one of the Water cycle, no 
one can for a moment doubt who compares it carefully 
with Vienna MS. 67, No. 50 (Mone, Am, vrn, 219), Brus- 
sels ms. 604 (12th cent.), No. 48 (Id., 40), Strimburg 126., 
Nos. 52, 54, 57, and Scaliger's Plwoia (Beusner, 1, 184). 
Blackburn's solution, Beam (Wood), (Journal. Germ. Phil, 
in, 1 f.) — indeed his entire theory — is based upon the 
sandy foundation of insufficient knowledge of riddle- 
literature. 



The second is by Reusner himself (R. n, 77) : — 

" Foemina, piscis, avis sum, nautas fallere docta, 
Sum scopulus, non sum foemina, piscis, avis." 

The answer to each of these is " Siren." Now the 
word appears several times in the Anglo-Saxon 
glosses (Bosworth-Toller, s. v. " Meremen "), and 
the creatures themselves were well-known in British 
waters. 20 No mention is made in the Latin riddles 
of the double sex referred to in EJB.R., lxxiv ; 
but it is noteworthy that in Middle High German 
"Siren" appears sometimes as a male water- 
sprite. 81 Had it not been for the evidence of 
the Reusner enigmas — with their interesting as- 
cription of Protean traits to Sirens — I should 
probably have offered as a solution, " Dolphin " or 
" Sea-pig " (" Mereswin " — common enough in A-S. 
vocabularies, B-T.), as this fish was supposed to 
possess the power of assuming other forms (Ger- 
vase, c. rain, p. 30). As it is, the "Dolphin" 
solution fits so well the second half of E.B.R., 
xxxvn, " Pregnant Sow," " She fared the flood- 
ways," etc., that one is inclined to believe that the 
poet has emphasized thus the double meaning and 
gender of the word, "Porcus" ("Sow" and 
" Dolphin ")." 

There is yet another riddle, which opens the 
gates to a world of strange beliefs and superstitious 
fancies. To E.B.R., xi, Stopford Brooke (Early 
Eng. Lit., p. 179, Note) offers the fitting answer, 
" Barnacle Goose ; " and this solution is sustained 
by the first enigma in the collection of Pincier 
(Amigmatum Libri Tres. Hagae, 1655), which 

"Gervase of Tilbury, in his Olia Imperialia (1211) — 
edited by Liebrecht, Hannover, 1856 — c. lxxv, p. 31, 
describes the " Sirenes maris Britannici," their woman-fish 
shape and their song. Pliny, Nat. Hist., x, 70, classes the 
Sirens among fabulous birds. So Beusner's "foemina, 
piscis, avis " gains in some fashion support. 

11 " Da kam ein syren 

Gefloggen der den selben sarc uf brach " 

(Orendel, 94). 

a2 Says Gervase, LXHi, p. 30 :— "Quisquis marini fluctus 
investigator extitit aut ipsius maris explorator audiat et 
constanter affirmet, nullam in nostra habitatione terrena 
repertam cujusvis animantis effigiem, cujus similitudinem 
non liceat in piscibus Oceani Britannici ab umbilico 
superius specular! .... lllic porcus quern ddphinum rumi- 
nant, quern de genere militum esse vulgus autumat, porcina 
inter fluctus maris transmmta latentem effigie." 
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has many points in common with the Anglo- 
Saxon : — 

" Sum volucris, nam plumosum mihi corpus et alae 
Quarum remigio, quum libet, alta peto. 



Sed mare me gignit biforls sub tegmine conchae 

Aut in ventre trabis quam tulit unda. 
Solutio — 

Anseres Scotioi quos incolae Chk gm/se indigitant .... 
in lignis longiore mora in mare putrefactis gignuntur." 

The first literary account of this fable, — which 
caps the query at every line — is found in the 
Topographia Hiberniae of Giraldus Cambrensis in 
the last half of the twelfth century. 28 Giraldus, 
after a long description which tallies remarkably 
with the Anglo-Saxon, declares that ' bishops and 
clergymen in some parts of Ireland do not scruple 
to dine off these birds at the time of fasting, 
because they are not flesh nor born of flesh.' With 
such evidence as this, we must accept Max Miiller's 
opinion (I. c.) that ' belief in the miraculous trans- 
formation of the Barnacle Shell into the Barnacle 
Goose was as firmly established in the twelfth as 
in the seventeenth century.' If we refuse to 
believe that this superstition existed four centuries 
before Giraldus, there is another solution of E.B.R., 
xi, which also has an analogue to recommend it. 
Dietrich, with Aldhelm's " Famfaluca " (rv, 11) in 
mind, suggested, " Ocean-furrow." Now, while the 
Anglo-Saxon has little in common with Aldhelm, 
it bears, at least in part, a certain resemblance to 

83 Two strangely created goose-species are described by 
medieval writers: — 1) The Tree Goose ; 2) The Barnacle 
Goose or Clack. The first of these is discussed at length 
by Gervase of Tilbury, I. c, c. cxxni, p. 52, by William 
of Malmesbury in a story of King Edgar (Gesta Begum 
Anglorum, n g 154, Bolls Ser., 1887, 1, 175), by Mandeville 
(c. xxvi ) and by other writers until the time of Hector 
Boethius {Description of Scotland, 1527, c. xi, englished in 
Holinshed's Chronicle, vol. I), who declares this tree- 
procreation false, but affirms his belief in Barnacles or 
Bernakes. The second is treated by Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Topographia Hiberniae, Dist. I., c. XV (Dymock, Bolls 
Series, 1867, v, 47-49) ; by his contemporary, Alexander 
Neckam, Be Natwris Benan, c. XLVni (Rolis Ser., 1863, p. 
99), by Hector Boethius, I. c, by Turner, Avium Praecip. 
Hut, 1544, s. v. " Anser," by Gerard, HerbaU, 1597, p. 
1391 (Brooke), and by many other authors quoted by 
Fincier and Liebrecht. Excellent reviews of the history 
of the superstition will be found in Miiller's Science of 
Lang., 2 d Ser., 1865, 552-571, and Harting's Ornithology of 
Shahspere, 1871, 246-256. 



the Wave riddle of the Heroarar Saga (Heidreka 
Gatur, 21 — see Heusler, Zs. d. V. f. Vh. xi, 
127), and to its derived form in modern Icelandic 
(Arnason, Izlenzhar Gatur, 1887, No. 684). But 
Brooke's solution seems in every way better, as 
this alone fits all the motives of the poem. 

Let us consider now the use in E.B.R. of popu- 
lar material. To Biddle xiv, Dietrich (JT. Z., xi, 
464) answers, "The 22 Letters of the Alphabet," 
and points to Aldhelm, rv, 1. But there are at 
least three strong objections to this solution : — a.) 
Of the unknown creatures appear only " ten in 
all — six brothers and their sisters with them ; " 
and Dietrich does not cope successfully with the 
numerical difficulty, b.) "Their skins hung on 
the wall." That the "skin" is the parchment 
Dietrich tries to convince us by citing an Alphabet 
riddle of a Heidelberg ms. of the 15th century 
(Mone, Q. F., 120),— "Es hat ein teil in leder 
genist," — and by changing for his purpose " teil " 
to "fell." But this sort of circular reasoning is 
seldom effective, c.) " Bereft of their robe .... 
they tear with their mouths the grey leaves," 
could hardly be said of letters. 31 In a word the 
solution is far-fetched. This Trautmann felt, when 
he offered (I. e.) another answer; but "Ten 
Young Chickens" is, like so many of his solu- 
tions, an absurdly random guess. The key to 
the problem is presented by Bede's "Flores," 
No. 2 (M. P. L. 94, 539 f.), "Vidi filium cum 
matre manducantem cujus pellis pendebat in par- 
iete;" where the "son" is evidently the pen, the 
" mother," the hand, and the " skin," the glove. 
So, in our riddle, the ten creatures are the fingers — 
the six brothers being the larger, the four sisters, 
the little fingers and thumbs. Since both the 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon queries suggest stuff drawn 
from the people, it is not surprising that Volfo- 
r'atsel are full of parallels. In popular riddles the 
fingers are always browsing animals. 26 And the 

21 Indeed in many German VolksriUsel, we are distinctly 
told (Wossidlo, 469), " Sie (d. h. Buchstaben) essen nichts, 
sie trinken nichts." Compare Eckart, Nd. Baisel, Nos. 
387, 999; Kenk (Tyrol) Zs. d. V.f. Vk, v, 157, No. 164. 

25 Note Frischbier (Prussia), Zs. f. d. Ph., xxnr, 248, 
No. 73, "Fif Zege frete von einem Hupe" (Fingers 
of spinning hand) ; Simrock, 3 p. 67, " Daer gungen tein 
Tatern Um einen Busck matern;" Id., p. 103, "Zehn 
Schaflein fressen an einen Heuhaufen." 
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glove ever hangs on the wall. 28 The new solution 
is thus clearly established. 

Among the problems of E.B. are a few that 
from their wide vogue in all centuries well deserve 
the title of world-riddles. Prominent in this short 
list is the query of the Month (E.B.R., xxm). 
This is, of course, a variant of the Year problem, 
which, in one form or other, appears in every land 
as Ohlert, 122-126, Wiinsche (Koehs Za,, N. F. 
ix, 1896, 425-456) and Wossidlo, pp. 277-278 
have shown. The Anglo-Saxon chariot-motive has 
long since been linked by Dietrich with Eeinmar 
von Zweter's "ein sneller wol gevierter wagen" 
(Eoethe, R. von Z, 1887, Kid. 186, 187, p. 616). 
But there are many other analogues. Haug 2 ' 
translates from the Rig-veda, I, several Time riddles, 
in one of which (Hymnus, 164) the year is pic- 
tured as a chariot bearing seven men (the Indian 
seasons (?) ) and drawn by seven horses ; in another 
(H. 11) as a twelve-spoked wheel, upon which 
stand 720 sons of one birth (the days and nights). 
Still closer to the Anglo-Saxon is the Persian 
riddle of the Month, 88 also cited by Wiinsche, in 
which thirty knights (the days of the month) ride 
before the Emperor. In the " Disputatio Pippini 
cum Albino," 68-70 {H. Z., xiv, 530 f.) the Year 
is the Chariot of the World, drawn by four horses, 
Night and Day, Cold and Heat, and driven by 
the Sun and Moon. And finally in the Lugen- 
mdrehen of Vienna ms. 2705, fol. 145 — classed by 
its editor, Wackernagel (E. Z., II, 562) as a 
riddle — the narrator cells how he saw, through the 
clouds, a wagon, upon which seven women sat and 
near which seven trumpet-blowers (garzune) ran 
and a thousand mounted Knights rode. 

" Der liigenaere nam des gonme, 
Das si nach dem selben sliten, 
Alle8 uf dem wolken riten, 
Und wolten da mile vher mer" 

S! Eenk, Za. A. V.f. Vk., v, 158, No. 170:— 

" Was hangt an der "Wand 
WieTotenhand?" 

(Handschuh.) 
Simrock," p. 70. 

" Es hangt wott an der Wand 
Un lett ofle'ne Daudemanns Hand." 

aT Siteb. der konig. Akad. der Wiss. m Miinchen, PhU.- 
Hist. KL, ii, 1875, 457 f. 

S8 J. Gorres, Das Heldenbuch von Iran cms dem Schah 
Nameh des Mrdussi, Berlin, 1820, 1, 104 f. 



The likeness of these last lines to the desire of the 
sixty knights in E.B.R., xxm, to pass over the 
sea is peculiarly suggestive. " Eeinmar's riddle," 
says Roethe, p. 251, " is really popular — that is, it 
is not drawn directly or indirectly from learned or 
Latin sources." This is equally true of the Anglo- 
Saxon problem; still we must feel that, like 
Eeinmar's poem, it has come to us from an artist's 
hand. 

Inferior in interest and popularity to the riddle 
of the Month, yet among the oldest and best known 
of relationship problems, is the query of Lot's 
Daughters (E.B.R., xlvii — compare Gen. xix, 
32-38). Friedreich, p. 98, cites from Lightfoot's 
selection 29 from the Talmud (Midras Mishlae) the 
narrative of the Queen of Sheba's visit to Solomon 
and the riddles proposed by the royal guest. 30 

The second of these is our enigma. Though this 
had no vogue in the Middle Ages — yielding in 
favor to such riddles of strange family-ties as those 
of the Eeichenau ms. 205 (M. and S., Denbnaler, 
1892, p. 20) and Strassburg Rb., 305, or of incest 
as that proposed by the King in the Apollonius 
story (Riese, Ed., 1893, c. iv ; Gesta Romanorum, 
c. 153 ; Shakspere's Pericles, i, 1) — it appears twice 
in Eeusner's volume (i, 335, 353), in the second 
case as a mock-epitaph, and is noted by Wossidlo 
(No. 983, Notes) in several modern German forms. 
The query does double duty in the Izlenzlaw Gatur, 
594, 688. And in England we meet it, not only 
in the collections of Chambers (Ed., 1871, p. 113) 
and Gregor (Publ. Folk-Lore Soc., 1881, p. 76), 
but two centuries earlier in the Holme Riddles, 
No. 10 (Harl. 1960, fol. 2 a.) E.B.R., xxxiv, 
(Ice), contains, at least in its closing lines, a motive 
known to all ages of riddle-makers (See my intro- 
ductory article), while E.B.R., xxxvn (Pregnant 
Sow) has been traced through many analogues by 
Heusler, I. c, p. 141. 31 

""Horae Hebraicae in Evang. Lucae, xi, 31," Opera 
Omnia, Rotterdam, 1686, n, 527. Of. Folk-Lore, 1, 854. 

80 Hertz, "Die Eatsel von Konigin von Saba," H.Z., 
xxvn, 1883, 1-33, treats at some length the various ver- 
sions of the Queen of Sheba story and the several riddles 
put into her mouth of wisdom by the authors of different 
lands. In the English form of the legend (Weber, Metrical 
Romances, 1810, 1, 263) no riddles are mentioned. 

sl Dietrich (H. Z., xi, 470-472), with his usual acumen, 
discovers in EJi.R., xxxvn, the use of "secret script," 
but he says nothing of the history of this kind of writing, 
nor does he seem to have known that it was often em- 
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We may now pass to those riddles, which, in 
their form and substance, are so evidently popular 
products as to suggest that the poet has yielded in 
large measure to the collector — the puzzles of 
double meaning and coarse suggestion. To these 
we should naturally expect to find many parallels 
in folk-literature, and we are not disappointed. 
To E.B.B., xlv, Dietrich offers two answers, 
"Key" and "Dagger Sheath." Either or both 
may be correct (compare my first article), as each 
has strong support. The first is favored by Hol- 
land's fifteenth-century French riddle (No. 144), 
by Eckart's Low German queries (Nos. 222, 223), 
by Wossidlo, Nos. 145 a , 434 n 2 , and by the very 
lively problems in the Izlenzkar Gatur (Nos. 603, 
607, Skra og LykiM), all which bear many re- 
semblances to the Anglo-Saxon: the second is 
sustained by Wossidlo, 434 i 2 , and by the very 
similar English puzzle in Holme Riddles, No. 130 
(Harl. 1960, fol. 13 b.) and Royal Riddle Book, 
1820, p. 11. To RBJt., xlvi, Herzfeld and 
Trautmann have independently given the obvious 
solution, "Dough." Confirmatory evidence is 
overwhelming. The riddle appears in various 
forms in modern Germany (Eckart, Nos. 88, 440, 
506 ; Wossidlo, Nos. 71, 126), does service in the 
fifteenth century (Kohler, Weimar Jhrb. v, 329 f. 
No. 30), is cited twice in Schleicher's Lithuanian 
collection, p. 195, and is known to English peasants 
(R.R.B., p. 4). Dietrich's "Bakeoven" and 
Trautmann's " Buttercask" fit equally well E.B.R., 

ployed in medieval enigmas. Suetonius records {Be Vita 
Gaesarum, I, 56) that Julius Csesar employed in his familiar 
epistles a cipher formed by a consistent exchange of the 
letteis of the alphabet; and that Augustus, too, used 
" notae " or secret writing (n, 88) : — " Quotiens autem per 
notas scribit B pro A, C pro B ac deinceps eadem ratione 
sequentes litteras ponit." Isidor, Bishop of Seville (d. 
636), in his widely-read Origmes (i, c. 25), ascribes the 
use of this device ("notae litterarum") to Brutus and the 
two great Caesars and quotes a letter from Augustus to 
Tiberius. Mention in so famous a text-book doubtless 
gave to the script a vogue. Alcuin turns to account the 
method in giving the solutions of his "Propositiones" 
(M. P. L., 101, 1145), sometimes assigned to Bede (M. 
P. L., 90, 665) — e. g., No. xxvi, "cbnis bc ftj&b 
mtpbks" — and a similar substitution of consonants for 
preceding vowels appears in the answers to the riddles of 
the early tenth-century Beichenau MS. 2G5 {supra). 
This enigmatic style of writing survived long, as its use 
in solutions by the anonymous author of Aenigmata el 
Qripki Velerum et Recentiwm (Duaci, 1604) testifies. 



lv ; but the weight of modern riddle-testimony is 
on the side of the second solution (Eckart, Nos. 
59, 86, 427, 905, Wossidlo, Nos. 138, 144, many 
references, 434 u x ). On the other hand, in E.B.R., 
Lxrv, we cannot but prefer Dietrich's " Beaker " 
to Trautmann's " Flute," if we compare with the 
Anglo-Saxon the spirited Holme Biddle, No. 128 
(Harl. 1960, fol. 13 b.), " A young man in a tavern 
drinking a gill of sack." And finally E.B.R., 
xxvi — with the exception of its first lines that 
make Dietrich's second solution, "Hemp," pre- 
ferable to all other answers — is reproduced almost 
verbatim in the " Onion " stanza of R.R.B., p. 11. 
Such analogues establish beyond question the genu- 
inely popular character of this coarse riddle-stuff. 
Not only, however, in those riddles that bear in 
form and style the distinct impress of the folk do 
we find popular elements. Many enigmas of 
E.B. — " literary " though their manner proclaims 
them — are indebted to that stock of commonplace 
domestic traditions, that simple lore of little things, 
which we recognize as the joint property of kindred 
races. Though the Anglo-Saxon puzzles are often 
entirely individual and isolated in their treatment 
of familiar themes, yet the likeness of their motives 
to those of other Germanic queries is surely as 
remarkable as their differences. To many riddles 
we seek in vain for parallels ; to others analogues 
throng apace. Let us compare these problems of 
early England with those of Scandinavia. Heusler, 
I. e., has already invited attention to the cor- 
respondences between the themes and motives of 
E.B. and of the Hervarar Saga. The list is not 
long. Heidreks Gatur, 21 (Waves) has a slight 
affinity to E.B.R., xi (wpra); the Old-Norse 
Anchor (H.G., 6) is, like the Old-English one 
(E.B.R., xvn), a fighting warrior; the Pregnant 
Sow riddle is common to both people (E.G., 12, 
E.B.R., xxxvn), and E.B.R., lviii is treated in. 
the same manner as H. G., 10 (Hailstones), though 
the matter is somewhat different and the likeness 
of topic more than doubtful." With the modern 

sa The following riddles of the two groups treat the 
same topics but in a totally different fashion: — H.O., 1, 
E.B.B., xxvm (Beer or Mead) ; H.Q., 8, E.B.B., lxvi 
(Leek or Onion); S.O., 9, E.B.B., xxxvm, lxxxvii, 
(Bellows) ; B. Q., 15, E.B. ij, vn (Sun) ; H.Q., 24, EJBJi^ 
xxxiv (Iceberg); S.G., 26, E.BM., vi (Shield); S.Q., 
29, .E..B..R, u (Fire) ; H.O., 30, E.B.M., ivn (Loom) ; 
£0, 34, E.B.B., ixxx (Falcon). 
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folk-riddles of the Izlenzhar Gatur, our problems 
yield an interesting comparison — and this no one 
has yet made. E.B.B., lvii, Web and Loom, may 
be annotated throughout by the twenty-six Icelandic 
riddles of various phases of the Weaver's craft. 88 
The Anglo-Saxon Ship (E.B.R., xxxin) vies as 
a benevolent monster with the creature that plays 
the chief part in more than forty Norse problems ; s4 
while the glorious Book, bringer of many blessings 
{E.B.R., xxvn, 18 f.), and the Bible, " thing of 
the Lord God" (E.BJI., Lxvm) received equal 
praise in the Icelandic collection. 85 The Bellows 
of EJB.B., xxxvni, lxxxvii(?) is the theme of 
five Norse riddles, 36 and the Anglo-Saxon problem 
of the Bake (xxxv) has much in common with 
the Gatur of like subject." On the whole the 
likeness between the queries of the two groups is 
too general to betray any very intimate connection ; 
but the appearance of such similar elements in 
I.G. furnishes no slight proof of the popular 
character of E.B. riddle-germs. 

With the Kundr'dtsel of various centuries our 
collection naturally invites comparison; and the 
points of meeting, though few, are highly sugges- 
tive, for they show beyond question that the artist 
or school of artists of the Exeter Book did not 
disdain those motives, which enigmatographs of 
every age readily borrow from the people. We 
have already seen that, in the Bull and Ice and 
Fingers riddles, popular motives are employed that 
appealed with equal force to the author of the 

"IG., 6, 49, 60, 79, 81, 82, 339, 447, 499, 536, 576, 644, 
657, 737, 798, 853, 912, 976, 982, 983, 1082, 1088, 1110, 
1133, 1140, 1147. These are fall of accurate detail, human 
interest and lively personification. Side by side with 
these and the Anglo-Saxon, we may put the Lithuanian 
Loom riddle (Schleicher, p. 198), in which "a small oak 
with a hundred boughs calls to women and to maidens." 

84 In E.B.R., xxxin, the Ship moves on one foot: in 
/.(?., 151, it crawls on its belly footless ; while in I.G., 
514, the eight-oared craft has eight feet. The Anglo- 
Saxon vessel is like the Kawptkip of I.G., 615, 651, bearing 
food to men. Compare, also, I.O., 131, 293, 429, 516, 585, 
725, 1162-1194 (seventeenth century). 

86 The Book is a joyful health-giver (!.<?., 241, 329) 
and has an immortal soul (I.G., 711). Compare I.G., 
390, 558, 584, 599, 619, 904; and the nobly-conceived 
Bible riddles (I. <?., 775, 805, 999). 

"LQ., 195, 726, 860, 925, 1152. 

»' X <?., 578, 629, 1053. Compare riddles of Shovel (£0., 
154, 358, 608, 1102, 1135). 



so-called "Flores of Bede." At least two other 
problems in that small but valuable collection 
develop but slightly themes worthy of fuller and 
finer treatment; and the Anglo-Saxon, possessed 
of the same motives, displays a master's use of 
suggestive material. " Flores," 7, tells us boldly 
enough that Day flees before Night, that the 
resting place of Day is the Sun and of Night a 
cloud. Upon a similar idea of hostility between 
the forces of Day and Night — truly, a common 
enough tradition, yet rare in riddle-literature — 
the poet of E.B.R., xxx, builds an exquisite 
myth, worthy of the Vedas, indeed not unlike the 
Sanskrit problems of the powers of nature (see 
Haug, I. e.). 88 " Flores," 1, is a literary riddle of 
Sapientia, " ilia mulier quae innumeris filiis ubera 
porrigit." To E.B.R., XLn, I propose the same 
solution. Wisdom is " the mother of many races, 
the most excellent, the blackest, 89 the dearest, 
which children of men possess." 

In Beusner's volume a few enigmas, when com- 
pared with E.B.R., display an identity of mental 
processes peculiarly interesting in view of the 
great difference between the times and men that 
produced them. The Bow and Battista are the 
subjects of one riddle by Scaliger (K. i, 172) ; 
while the very language unites closely E.B.R., 
xxiv and xviii. 40 Another riddle by Scaliger 
(B. i, 190), Cannabis, gives in every line a reason 

38 Dietrich's solution of E.B.B., xxx, Moon and Sun, 
seems to me strongly supported by the close likeness 
between the last lines of that riddle, " Nor did any one 
of men know afterwards the wandering of that wight," 
and Vienna MS. 67, No. 60 (Lima), 1-2 (Mone, Ana., vm, 
219) :— 

"Quo movear gressu nullus cognoscere tentat, 
Cernere nee vultus per diem signa valebit." 

39 " Blackest," of course, refers to the script of books, 
the precious products of Wisdom — " black seed " it is 
called in one of the best known of world-riddles (Wossidlo, 
No. 70). If my answer be correct, this riddle belongs, in 
subject at least, to the class of the Aenigmata of Boniface 
(Brit. Mus. MS. Beg. 15 B. xix, fol. 204— See Wright, 
Biag. Brit. Lit, I, 332). 

40 "Altera mi similis," says Scaliger's "Bow" of his 
comrade in arms ; the similarity of the two weapons is 
evidenced in the Anglo-Saxon descriptions. Dietrich's 
first solution of xviii, Battista, is therefore better than 
his second, Burg ; while Trautmann's Baekofen is a char- 
acteristically wild shot. 
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for accepting " Hemp " as an answer to the mis- 
leading E.B.R., xxvi, that interesting adaptation 
of the Onion motive to another theme. The sketch 
of the overthrow of potent potters in the long 
riddle of Lorichius (R. i, 282, Dolium Vini) has 
much in common with E.B.R., xxrai, Mead. 41 
And one can have, I think, little doubt of 
the correctness of Morley's Apocalyptic solution 
("Lamb of God," E. W, n, 224-225) of the 
obscure Latin riddle, E.B.R., xc, after a com- 
parison with the enigma of Aurelius Prudentius 
(R.1,295):— 

" Christus Agnus, 
Agnus vice mirifica 



Agnus hiare lupum prohibes." 



and with the last line of the German problem, 
Pfalzer ms. 693, fol. 27 (Mone, Am., vn, 381, 
No. 312):— 

" Do quam ein lam und benam dem wolfe dy herte 



(Solutio) Der arge wolf, daz ist Luciper; 

Das lam, das waz der werde got" 

I select but two more parallels between our 
group of riddles and literary enigmas. The fifteenth 
century German query (Mone, Am., n, 235), so 
lengthy and confused in its symbolism, suggests 
not so much through its contents as through the 
marginal note, " Es ist leib, geist und sel," E.BJR., 
xltv, Body and Soul. Finally the second line 
of the Ogtrea griphos of Ausonius (" Epistle to 
Theon," vn, Works, Amsterdam, 1750, p. 161), 
"Dulcibus in stagnis reflui maris aestus opi- 
mat," resembles the opening of the Anglo-Saxon 
Oyster riddle (E.B.R., lxxvii), "The sea fed 
me."** 

Among the modern folk-riddles of England and 
the Continent the number of parallels to E.B.R. 
is not after all large. Unlike the influence of 
Symphosius throughout Europe or the direct 
literary working of the Heidreh Gatur in Ice- 
land and the Faroe Islands, the motives that 
appear in the Anglo-Saxon collection, if we may 
draw a conclusion from the scanty evidence at our 

a See also Hadrian Junius x, Vimm (B. I, 241), and 
Vienna MB. 67, No. 51, De Vino (Mone, Ans., vm, 219). 
m See Pliny's Natural History, ix, 74, 79, xxxn, 21. 



command, 4 * seem to have affected little the current 
of native riddle-tradition. Yet there is a precep- 
tible swirl in the stream. A few English riddles 
of the present resemble, in theme and treatment, 
E.B.R. ; and, more noteworthy yet, two or three 
of these are unique among recent puzzles in this 
resemblance. In the latter case we may safely 
regard the modern riddle-stuff not as a new creation 
but as a survival of the old. To the Onion riddle 
and to others of like coarseness I have already 
pointed. As the Old-Norse problem of the Preg- 
nant Sow (S. G., 12) is revived in two riddles of 
I.G., 447, 448, so the similar Anglo-Saxon query 
(E.B.R., xxxvii) reappears in the Royal Riddle 
Booh, p. 9, Sow with Nine Pigs. The interesting 
riddle of the Wine-cask (E.B.R., xxix) has some- 
thing in common with Amusing Riddle Book 
(Montrose, 1830), p. 28, A Barrel of Beer; the 
Oyster puzzle (E.B.R., lxxvii) is reproduced in 
Wit Newly Revived (Newcastle, 1780), p. 21 ; and 
the leitmotif of the splendid enigma of the Stag- 
horn (E.B.R., Lxxxvni) is recalled by the little 
Ox-horn riddle in W.N.R., p. 11 :— 

" Divided from my brother now, 
I am companion for mankind," etc 

The modern " monster " riddle of " Man on Horse- 
back with Hawk on Fist " (Book of Merry Riddles, 
Ed. 1660, No. 70; Holme Riddles, No. 28) em- 
ploys an ancient and widely spread motive,* 4 
which is so totally neglected in the pointless E.B. 
logogriphs, xx, lxv, that it is difficult to regard 
these runic riddles as other than fragments. Several 
other English problems treat the same themes as 
E.B.R.; but I can detect no resemblance save 
that of topic between the modern riddles of Fire 
(B.MJR., No. 74), Bellows (R.R.B., p. 6), Plough 
(Id., p. 18), Mermaid (Id., p. 19) and Sheath (Id., 

48 In unfavorable contrast to the activity of German 
scholars, Frischbier, Benk, Wossidlo and Petsch, and 
many others, in their home-field, the popular riddle has 
been almost neglected by students of English folk-lore. 
Many problems of great traditional value doubtless lie 
buried in the manuscripts of British libraries (compare 
Holme Riddles, ms. Harl. I960, and the puzzles of mss. 
Sloane, 848 and 1489) or else, current in the mouths of 
peasants, await their historian. 

*affi, 36, Odin on Slepnir; Holland, p. 15, No. 86, 
Man on Horseback; Simrock,' p. 56, Eider; Frischbier 
(Prussia), Zs. f. d. Ph., xhttt, p. 256, No. 162, many 
references. 
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p. 19) and the Anglo-Saxon enigmas (E.B.B., li, 

XXXVIII, XXII, LXXIV, LVl). 

A few continental parallels to the queries in oar 
collection, and then I have done. The fearfully 
made creatures in the Anglo-Saxon poems of 
musical instruments (E.B.R., xxxn, lxx) are not 
unlike the prodigies in the Lithuanian and Meck- 
lenburg Geige riddles (Schleicher, p. 200; Wos- 
sidlo, No. 230*) ; but in coincidence of fancy lies 
doubtless the sole explanation of this resemblance. 
The Low German " Aderjan " and " Snaderjan " 
(Eckart, No. 428; also 123, 124) bear a sufficient 
likeness to the Two Buckets of E.B.R., liii, to 
satisfy me that Dietrich has here found the fitting 
solution ; * the Onion of E.B.B., i*xvi, is " a biter 
when bitten " as in the German riddle (Wossidlo, 
No. 190 ; Petsch, pp. 95-96) ; and the Communion- 
cup of E.B.B., lx, is closely akin to the subject of 
the Tyrolese problem (Renk, Zs. d. V. f. Vh, v, 
149, No. 17). And finally, the motives of the 
highly imaginative query of the Ox (EJB.B., 
Lxxn) appear again far afield in the riddles of 
Lithuania and Bukowina (Schleicher, 207, 211; 
Kaindl, Zs. d. V.f. 7k., vm, 319). 

While so short a study as this can, of course, 
make no claim to exhaustiveness, enough has been 
said, I hope, to establish the Exeter Booh problems 
in their proper place in riddle-literature. I have 
sought not only to indicate more accurately than 
has before been done their relation to literary 
enigmas, but also to trace, what has hitherto passed 
almost unnoticed, their indebtedness to popular 
motives. 16 

Fkedekiok Tdppeb, Je. 

University of Vermont. 

^Trautmann's solutions, "Broom" and later "Flail" 
seem far-fetched and beside the mark, while Walz's 
answer, " Yoke of Oxen led into the barn or house by a 
female slave" smacks of that fatal obviousness so dear to 
victims of the Tiddler's art. 

48 Since the appearance of my first article in the Jan- 
uary number of the Moles, I have read, in the Harvard 
Library, PitrS's important Introduction to his Indovinelli, 
Dvbbi, ScioglUingua del Popolo Siciliano (BM. delk Trad. 
Pop. Sic, xx), Torino-Palermo, 1897. His entertaining 
and scholarly treatment of several points that I have 
independently considered — e. g., "the literary sources 
and popular origins of riddles " — has simply strengthened 
my views upon these topics. In at least one matter of 
detail, however, I must admit fault. The German Ho 



NOTES ON THE HISTORY OP FREE 
OPEN o IN ANGLO-NORMAN. 

The present article is a chapter detached from 
an essai de grammaire of Anglo-Norman which 
I shall soon publish; the consideration of this 
dialect will represent, in its turn, but the first part 
of aprojected Manual of Old ifyencAIXafecto, which, 
as the first part will show, is now approaching 
completion. My hope is that material thus brought 
together for the first time in convenient reference 
form may constitute a background for the re-in- 
vestigation of many points of detail of Old French 
grammar that are still obscure. With texts, dates 
and facts of each dialect as an entity before us, we 
can follow the definite history of a given phenome- 
non in a given dialect and decide what bearing it 
may have on general Old French. In a manual 
of the kind intended, it is impossible to treat at 
length of all these separate points ; but, in order 
to illustrate the use to which I trust my compilation 
may be put, I have inserted a partial develop- 
ment of some ideas that suggest themselves in an 
examination of the history of open o in Anglo- 
Norman. I now offer the same here in advance, 
thinking that a new presentation of the light that 
Anglo-Norman developments throw on the general 
subject of open o may be of interest to the student 
of Old French who, perhaps, will not look for a 
consideration of the general subject in a special 
treatise on dialects. 

The " definite history " of many of the phe- 
nomena arising in a study of open o is yet to be 
written. One cannot read what has been proposed 
and, after an examination of the evidence for him- 
self, be satisfied that the last word has been said. 
I ofler some fragmentary suggestions on various 
points, hoping thereby to invite attention to and 
discussion of them. A final solution demands a 
new, detailed study of open o in each old dialect ; 
such a study will surely bear fruit. — In accordance 
with my general plan, I treat first the (supposably) 
phonetic developments of the given sound, after- 
wards the orthographic symbols used by the scribes 

riddle must not be regarded as "distinctively Teutonic" 
( Mod. Lang. Motet, xvra, p. 7) : Pitrt has proved (pp. 
LXXX-LXXXVii) that, in the form of a Batselmarchen, it 
obtains in many countries of Southern Europe. 



